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Many of the principles that underlie school reform and restructuring are also principles that 
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attention on curriculum and instruction as pivotal aspects of enhancing student achievement. The 
capstone of this new understanding in special education is tl le 1991 amendments to the Individuals 
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Schools Act. They are based on the premise that effective instruction is: (?) grounded in the general 
education curriculum: (Z) delivered, to the maximum extent possible, in the general education 
classroom, and ( 3 ) varied and tailored to the unique needs of each student. 

This book. Deci ding What to T each and How to Tea ch I t: Connecting Students Throu gh Cu rric ulum 
an d Instr u ction , provides teachers and family members a process for responding to these three basic 
premises about curriculum and instruction . The authors have extensive experience with inclusive 
education and school reform and. in this volume, provide us with a clear understanding of 
relationships that can be developed between general education and special education. Inclusive 
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HOW TO TEACH WHAT AND WHAT TO TEACH HOW? 



What to teach and how to teach it" - a simple notion, yet one with so many complexities . New 
teachers are often overwhelmed with the responsibilities that they face in following school, district , 
and state guidelines. Added to the many reform and restructuring initiatives, deciding what to 
teach and how to teach it has become a very important conversation. Veteran teachers, who may 
or may not have been involved in pioneering new reforms, may also feel overwhelmed with the 
expectations, both internal and external. 'Regardless of their status, all teachers, while guided by 
standards and curriculum content, have a great deal of latitude in how they decide to present 
information, assign projects, and create a learning community in their classrooms. Whether they are 
teaching ninth grade English or twelfth grade American government, teachers must make decisions 
daily, sometimes hourly, on how they can best reach students and help students demonstrate what 
they've learned. 

Special educators often have even more freedom in deciding what to teach and how to teach it. 

And not all special educators agree on the content of the curriculum or the methods of instruction. 
Atony have been trained in environments where students with disabilities are not included with 
their peers, and where the focus has been on teaching " functional " skills, rather than academic skills. 
Few. until recently, were taught how to infuse these functional skills within academic classes ~ 
building on the best of both approaches. An inclusive education offers students with disabilities the 
opportunity to apply functional skills in the general education classroom, while also accessing the 
curriculum standards alongside their peers. Inclusion is typically thought of as the placement of 
students with disabilities in their neighborhood schools in general education classrooms with peers 
their own age. Caution must be taken to provide appropriate supports and services in these 
classrooms for students to be included versus being "dumped." Disabilities and needs don't disappear 
when students are enrolled in classes with their peers; in fact, it can be more difficult to design all 
the supports and accommodations necessary for successful inclusion. We owe it to all students to 
try. 

Why Use This Approach? 

Although public schools were designed to provide a free and appropriate education for everyone, 
students identified with disabilities have not always received the same type of education as their 
peers without disabilities. A continuum of placements was designed to provide a full range of 
services for individuals with disabilities, from the most restrictive to the least restrictive 
environments. At one time, common practice dictated placing individuals with disabilities who 
required the most intense services in the most restrictive environment, separate from their same - 
oge peers. Educators now see that this separation results in social isolation, acquisition of 
inappropriate behaviors, lack of knowledge in general education content areas, and skills learned 
poorly out of context. Further, students without disabilities did not have the experience of knowing 
peers with disabilities, leaving them ilhprepared to become friends, neighbors, employers, co-workers, 
or parents of individuals with disabilities. Therefore, inclusive education has become part of many 
school reform efforts, impacting not only schools, but also communities. 
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Benefits for All 

Students with disabilities benefit both academically and socially from inclusive education. Among the 
benefits are: 

• Access to the rich core curriculum 

• Opportunities to participate in the life of the school community 

• Increase in communication and social interaction opportunities 

• Access to age-appropriate models of behaviors and skills 

• Opportunities to build a network of friends 

• /Aore appropriate educational goals and objectives leading to better quality of life 

Of equal importance are the " value added benefits " for other students. Inclusive education has done 
more than provide students with disabilities a more equitable education. Additional values can 
benefit everyone in the educational setting. Students without disabilities often experience the 
following benefits from interacting with peers who have disabilities: 

• &rowth in social understanding and acceptance of human differences 

• Improvement in self-concept 

• Development of personal principles 

• Nurturing of warm and caring friendships 

Inclusive education has also changed the manner in which many teachers approach both curriculum 
and instruction. Teachers are more likely to vary their methods to provide students with options for 
demonstrating what they have learned. Curriculum, instruction, and assessment are flexible, 
meaningful, and challenging so that all students have the opportunity to succeed. 

A Change in Roles 

As more students with disabilities are included in general education classes, questions about meeting 
their needs have become a concern for all faculty, staff, and related services professionals. ’Roles 
have changed for both special and general educators as they begin to collaborate in new ways that 
maximize the skills and expertise that each bring to the classroom. In an inclusive setting, the special 
education teacher is no longer providing group instruction to students in separate classrooms. Now, 
he or she coordinates services for individual students and works more closely with the general 
education teachers on the decisions of how to best meet students' needs in the general education 
environment. Team teaching has been implemented by some schools, while others have viewed the 
general educator as the ' content expert" whose skills can be complemented by the special educator 
as ' methods expert" The most effective way to support students is to build on everyone's strengths 
— students and teachers alike. 
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WISE PRACTICES IN CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

In this section, we describe a number of instructional strategies that address the needs of all 
students. fAany approaches intended to individualize instruction for students with special needs 
are useful for all students, particularly those who speak English as a second language or who have 
other learning difficulties . Differentiating instruction, or implementing methods that build on 
specific skills and talents of students, implies that teachers need to offer a variety of educational 
formats so that students can discover how they learn best. Some schools are adopting schoohwide 
accommodations in order to identify the modifications or adaptations that should be generically 
available for all students. These might include allowing extra time for test~taking, administering 
oral versions of exams, and providing materials in a range of formats for better accessibility. 

The following questions are the ones that we hear most often when teachers are beginning to 
incorporate new ways of thinking and acting in their classrooms. Our responses are based on our 
experiences from spending time in a wide range of classrooms. While answering these questions, we 
often think of students like Gregorio, a freshman who has significant disabilities, and Tayesha, a 
senior without a disability. Keeping student relationships and perspectives in mind to ground our 
work, we offer some ideas for wise practices. 

? ) Wh&re does grouping end and t racking begin? What are the parameters for grouping 
students? How can i address common needs of students most effectively? 

As the use of cooperative learning groups increases in high school classrooms, cautions about 
grouping must be stated. First, we think that students should be grouped and regrouped for 
different activities and for different purposes. Fixed groups, especially based on ability, run counter 
to all the wise practices that our best teachers are implementing. FAany instructional strategies 
are available to todays teachers that can enable the learning of academic skills in heterogeneous 
groups. A number of these strategies will be further described in this book. Think about someone 
like Gregorio. Can you imagine his confusion when he participates in lessons designed to increase 
community and appreciation of diversity, but then never gets to interact with some of his peers 
who are always in another group? This is not to say that a teacher might never group students 
who are struggling to understand a particular concept. When organizing academic units, teachers 
sometimes bring specific students together to provide explicit instruction based on their needs. The 
important point here is that this group is not permanent and that students are grouped in such 
combinations that everyone has a chance to demonstrate their best skills in a particular setting. 
Second, we encourage the use of cooperative groups. We know from experience that this dynamic 
is very powerful! Dut students dont know instinctively how to cooperate in groups. They need to 
practice cooperative learning and see it modeled, not just hear about it. And imagine both 
Gregorios and Tayesha s concern when they never see examples of their teachers cooperating as 
partners, or worse, watch their teachers behave in ways that indicate they are not as accepting of 
differences as they might otherwise admit. Actions speak louder than words! 
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2 ) What's the difference between "accommodations" and " modifications' ' when trying to meet 
specific needs of students? 

Doth accommodations and modifications are types of adaptations that are made to the 
environment, curriculum, instruction, and assessment practices in order for students to be 
successful learners. While different interpretations may be found, we are using these terms 
with the following meanings . Accommodations are changes in how a student accesses 
information and demonstrates learning. Accommodations do not substantially change the 
instructional level [ the content, or the performance criteria. Modifications are significant 
changes in what a student is expected to learn and demonstrate when participating in the 
general education curriculum. Modifications do change the instructional level, the content, and 
the performance criteria. (See page 10 for further discussion.) 

3 ) How do I check my classroom to ensure that I'm offering an enriching , safe , and motivating 
environment for all my students? 

The most effective teachers we know encourage students to read and investigate new ideas all 
the time. Hooks that address sensitive issues such as non~traditional gender roles and cultural 
unigueness as well as resources in a variety of languages and accessible formats should be 
available so that students know that it's acceptable to discuss these topics. Displaying these 
kinds of resources helps to create a safe environment and comfort level where students feel 
free to ask tough questions. 

One of the strategies that we use to encourage conversations that foster this type of 
environment is read, write, pair, share. Particularly when introducing reading assignments, 
teachers find this four-step approach helpful: 

/. Pead : Students either read silently, or read along as the teacher reads aloud. 

2 . W rite : Students quickly write their impressions or reactions to the text, or answer a 
specific question. 

3 . Pair: Students turn to a partner and talk about what they’ve written. 

^ Share: Large group sharing, which is much less intimidating after having just shared 
with a partner. 

In order for all students to participate in this activity, the teacher should provide appropriate 
accommodations or modifications for students who need them, and may need to model creative 
interaction, strategies for eliciting discussion from students who are shy. who have difficulty 
speaking the language, or who are unable to express themselves verbally. 
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/) strategy that u/e often use to assess student understanding while maintaining a motivating 
environment is concept maps. This encourages all students to participate. Typically, students form 
groups of three to five and are given a concept that they must represent with pictures. They start 
out with the concept in the middle of the page and draw lines to related concepts that are 
illustrated by other pictures. Students who express themselves better through pictures can shine 
during these activities, while students who write expressively may complete additional descriptive 
passages. Students who are limited in their English skills are also able to participate os their 
contribution isnt completely dependent on their writing ability. Students who have physical or 
cognitive limitations may participate by finding pictures in magazines that demonstrate their 
understanding of the concept, or by adding a dimension of sound by recording and then playing 
appropriate music or sound effects when presenting the map to the class. Having students 
construct these maps may be done as an introduction to a new lesson to assess students prior 
knowledge, or may be done ' at the end of a lesson to ensure that everyone understood the main 
points of the lesson. 

H) How do students really apply what they learn? 

We believe that experiential lessons are very important for real learning. Sure, we could lecture to 
Gregorio, Tayesha. and their classmates about the importance of getting along and treating 
everyone with respect, but how much of that information would they really remember and apply at 
the appropriate times 1 The activities and discussion guestions in this book provide reahlife 
opportunities for students to apply what they learn in the classroom to situations that come up on 
campus, after school, and at home. Students need to learn the vocabulary of tolerance, 
acceptance, and understanding. They should be provided with skills to reflect on their own values 
and learn to distinguish their beliefs from those of their families and friends. High school 
students often struggle with identity issues, particularly in establishing the confidence to challenge 
the status guo. They reguire an atmosphere where they can be assured of not being judged for 
their thoughts, while developing the understanding that they will be judged for their actions. 

A word might also be included about homework. We believe that homework should look different 
than schoolwork. Assignments to be completed at home should involve interacting with family, 
friends, neighbors, or professionals in the student s life, and should incorporate unigue cultures, 
traditions, languages, and lifestyles. 

While far from comprehensive, this section has highlighted some examples of sound teaching 
practices that we see wise teachers using. As with the rest of the book, we hope that these ideas 
will open conversations on how your school supports the education of all students. Everyone in a 
school is responsible for guality education. Teachers should not have to feel alone or start over 
every time they discover new challenges in reaching the students in their classroom. The school 
administration, as well as the school district, has a role to pla y in encouraging and supporting 
teachers to implement wise practices for all. 
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This hook is about the cjuestions to ask and decisions to make regarding what and how to teach 
students with disabilities in an inclusive setting. It explores how teachers can vary the ways that 
they reach students, and in turn, help students respond more effectively to instruction. All students 
should have access to the core curriculum and to attaining standards. This book is not about 
"watering down' curriculum so that more students can achieve standards , but rather, it is about 
identifying and strengthening student abilities through individual approaches to learning. 

So, how can schools include students with disabilities while at the same time increase academic 
standards for all ? In the following section, Cheryl Jorgensen, an Associate Professor at the 
University of New Hampshire , offers educators eight elements which increase all students' access 
to the core curriculum, based on fundamental beliefs about students and learning. 
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ESSENTIAL FEATURES IN CREATING INCLUSIVE CURRICULUM 



Contributed by Cheryl Jorgensen . VhD. 

University of New Hampshire , Institute on Disability 

3 eliefs About Students and Learning 

In order to develop meaningful curriculum, effective instruction, and appropriate assessment, a 
foundation of core beliefs must be identified. V/hile its not always easy or comfortable, its 
important for teachers to spend time reflecting on their own values, and understanding how those 
values impact their students. 3ringing teachers together to share their values and belief systems is 
risky, but necessary for creating a common vision for how the school implements any restructuring 
efforts. The following belief s seem to be critical to the success of all students: 1 

• All students can think and learn. 

• All students have value and unigue gifts to offer their school. 

• Diversity within a school community should be embraced and celebrated. 

• All students differ in the ways they most effectively learn and express their 
understandings . 

• All students learn best when they are actively and collaboratively building knowledge with 
their classrhates and their teacher. 

® All students learn best when studying interesting and challenging topics that they find 
personally meaningful. 

• Effective teaching for students with disabilities is substantively the same as effective 
teaching for all students. 

Eight Elements of Curriculum and Instruction 

Teachers success in developing effective, inclusive learning experiences for all students emanates 
from their beliefs and philosophy about teaching and learning, from the curriculum content guidelines 
adopted by their state and school district, and from their utilization of a particular set of unit and 
lesson design principles. 

Determining what and how to teach all students • the content of the curriculum ~ requires that 
we examine more than just the body of knowledge that currently exists in particular academic 
disciplines. All students, including those with disabilities, need to learn three ” types" of skills: 

1) dispositions and habits of mind (such as inquisitiveness, diligence, collaboration, work habits, 
tolerance, and critical thinking): 

2 ) content area knowledge (in science, social studies, language arts, computers, the arts, etc.): 

3 ) basic academic skills such as reading, writing, and mathematics. 

Educators concerned primarily with educating students with disabilities might wish that all schools 
would develop their curriculum - the content of what they teach - to address all three of these skill 
areas. If they did. it would be possible for any school to address any students priority learning goals. 
No school would be too academic, too vocational, or too devoted to the basics for students with 
disabilities. And this could be accomplished by setting high standards for all. 

16 
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Considering the variability in curriculum and instruction from district to district and school to school, 
we recommend that all teachers use some common curricular elements to design teaching! learning 
experiences that transcend philosophical differences and that result in a learning environment that 
challenges and supports all students. Sight curricular elements have been identified. A brief 
definition of each follows. 

Slement # J: A Central Unit Issue . Problem , or Question 

Structuring a unit of study around an issue, problem, or essential question creates a framework for 
the learning experience and provides direction and coherence. In a standards~based curriculum, these 
" central unit “ issues are generated by teachers with the standards firmly in mind. In a Civil War 
lesson, for example, the unit issue might be "Can you be free, if you are not treated equally ?' In this 
unit, students can demonstrate their mastery of several content standards, depending on the 
particular activities and products the teacher has planned. Students can illustrate that they 
understand the concepts of continuity and change in the history of the United States, as well as 
principles and processes of government systems. They also should be able to comprehend and assess 
the content and artistic aspects of oral and visual presentations. 

When all students in a classroom are focused on addressing a common question, differences in ^ 
learning style and ability are less important than the commonality of all students constructing 
meaning in the content area, albeit in a personalized way. Welhcrafted essential questions or 
problems offer challenge and accessibility to all students. ‘ ^ ; 

Element *2: Unit " Grabber " 

Beginning each major unit of study with a highly motivating " grabber or kick-off activity can help 
engage all students. Inclusive classrooms are comprised of a variety of students, including those who 
already know a good deal of the subject matter and can express their knowledge well ; students who 
know a lot but have a difficult time showing it; students who have no prior experience with or 
knowledge about the topic at hand; and students who are more interested in alternative rock music 
than in cell structure. A first-day activity that proposes a provocative question to students (e.g., If 
we can clone sheep, should we? ) or asks them to state an opinion about a dilemma that has personal 
meaning in their lives (e.g.. "What is worth fighting for 7) is another element of effective, inclusive 
curriculum design. 



/ ’ 



Element *3: Learning Experiences that Link 

All students need to have explicit connections made among individual daily learning experiences. 
Teachers must assure that daily activities logically build students knowledge throughout the unit to 
enable them to use the body of newly acquired knowledge to answer the overarching unit question. 
For example, three activities that might accomplish this goal are: ( 1 ) identifying various viewpoints or 
positions regarding the unit s central issue or problem; (Z) identifying key concepts, events, or persons 
related to the issue under consideration; and (3) identifying and answering questions that need to be 
considered to intelligently address the problem or issue. 
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Element Richly Detailed Source Material 

The use of richly detailed source material that represents a variety of student learning styles and 
intelligences assures that each student in the class has access to the knowledge base in the topic 
being studied. Too often teachers put students with reading difficulties dT a distinct disadvantage 
from the start by failing to augment print-based information sources. 'Accommodations' such as 
books on tape, commercially available summaries of literary works, or being read to by another 
student or teacher are only the beginnings. For example, most students better understand a lecture 
on DNA if the teacher includes an activity that has the students fqke< apart and put together a 
three dimensional model of the complex double-helix molecule. At one school, the science teacher had 
students build their own construction paper model of the DNA molecule after reading about DNA. 
watching a NOVA special on heredity, and putting together q plastic model. 

Element ** 5 : Varied Learning Formats i “ ' - 

VJhen teachers use a variety of teaching formats, site h as cooperative groups, whole class 
instruction, student pairs. Socratic dialogue , labs, and teacher-student Conferencing, the probability 
increases that each students learning style will be addressed , Vqrying the instructional format 
lessens boredom and predictability and gives teachers more opportunities to get up close and 
personal with each student to assess progress. In addition,’ teachers are better able to analyze the 
difficulties various students are having with the materials, to, correct mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings, and ultimately to adjust future teaching and learning experiences based on that feedback. 

Element **6: Multiple Assessments 

To ensure powerful student learning, teachers need to monitor and assess students' progress 
throughout the unit not just at' the end. The greater diversity found in the inclusive classroom makes 
the need for periodic asiesimepthll the more critical. For this reason, multiple assessments are 
important elements of inclusive /unit design. v-\V ./ . / ;//; 

Element # 7 : Varied Modes of Expression 

Intelligence is comprised of many different kinds 6f LUlffies. dridfel ; enhn\tfM teachers traditionally 
tend to emphasize verbal-linguistic and logical-mathematical intelligences to the exclusion of most 
other talents, teachers in inclusive classrooms need to design instructional and assessment activities 
that tap into the variety of intelligences. For example, in a unit on inventions that utilizes all of the 
students intelligences, musically inclined students study the science behind the invention of 
electronic music, spatially smart students build or draw a new invention, and students with strong 
linguistic and interpersonal intelligence form a discussion group to write a "policy brief' supporting 
or challenging government funding for cloning experiments. 

Element **8: Culminating Projects 

Culminating projects provide students with opportunities to demonstrate their understanding of the 
unit's central issue or problem through a public presentation. When teachers provide choices for how 
students can present their final exhibition, including options for written papers, demonstrations, oral 
presentations , and building models, each student has the opportunity to use his or her favored 
learning style. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

This section explained the foundations that should be in place so that students with 
disabilities can access the general core curriculum and reach standards. The rest of this book 
presents tools that teachers can use when differentiating instruction for diverse learners. 
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TOOLS FOR TAILORING INDIVIDUAL SUPPORTS 



Designing an academic unit that is rigorous and includes differentiated instructional practices that 
enable students with varied learning strengths and needs to be successful is a challenge. A number 
of approaches exist, however, to facilitate this process. 



Assignments and lesson plans are initially developed by the teacher around the core curriculum, 
general education teachers conduct their classes with multi-level instruction such qs Jorgensen 
suggests, then adapting lesson plans may not be necessary. This type of instruction is ideal for 
students with disabilities because it allows all students to participate at their individual ability 
levels. With a wide-range of projects available, no student feels singled out. 



If 



However, depending on the teacher, the student, and the lesson, assignments may need to be 
modified for specific students. The theme of the lesson should remain the same, but the way the 
information is delivered and how the student is assessed may be different. This doesnt mean that 
students with disabilities should receive an alternative assignment: rather it means that they are 
given the same assignments, only modified, so they will be able to fully participate with the rest of 
the class and successfully learn the core curriculum. 

In planning an academic unit, teachers can organize their curriculum and instruction through the aid 
of the Academic Unit Lesson 'Plan (see pages 30 - 33 ). General education teachers identify the major 
objectives, materials needed, instructional arrangements, projects and activities, and assessment 
strategies as they design each unit. The completed form is then given to the advocate (or special 
education) teacher who in turn reviews each area, and based on information from the Student 
Profile (see page 2H). determines the modifications or supports needed, and orchestrates the process 
for seeing that the adaptations are made in a coherent way This kind of proactive planning 
streamlines the modification process and also ensures that resources are used most effectively. 



TSefore educators can determine how to tailor instruction for an individual student, it is essential 
that appropriate support for the student is in place. Special education teachers need to balance the 
support needs of students while still creating a challenging learning environment. There are three 
basic dimensions to consider when designing supports for students with disabilities in general 
education classes. (Pefer to Figure 1 .) They are 1) personal supports. 2) accommodations/curriculum 
modifications, and 3) instructional and assistive technology. We think about these needs as a triangle 
of support. In addition, there are two planning documents that can assist in identifying these 
supports. They are 1) the Infused Skills Grid and 2) the Student ‘Profile. 




Figure 1: 
Triangle of 
Support 



Accommodations! Curriculum 
Modifications 




Instructional and 
Assistive Technology 
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SUPPORT STRATEGIES 

Based on individual student needs and the demands or structure of the activity, students frequently 
require different levels of assistance during the day. There are a variety of options for creating and 
locating these supports. 

® Personal Supports 

Personal supports refer to individual assistance from other people. Alany options should be 
considered in determining who will provide this support and how much support will be required based 
on the student, activity, and personnel involved. 

Full-time Staff Support ~ The support staff person remains in the classroom to 
support the student. Support staff may assist the student with materials or 
supplies needed to complete class assignments and group work. The staff 
provides a role model for cooperation, collaboration, acceptance, and respect. 

This person also facilitates relationships between students which over time will 
allow for less direct support and increased intermittent or part-time support. 

For example, a paraprofessional may attend 9 th grade math with a student due to 
this particular student's behavioral and health needs, but may also assisf others in 
the class in completing their work. 

“Part-time Support - The support staff provides assistance to a student at a 
pre- determined time, or on a rotating basis. The staff person maintains an 
awareness of curriculum and assignments to encourage student productivity, 
completion of assignments, tutorial, or organizational support. For example, a 
paraprofessional may join the biology class each time a lab is scheduled. 

Intermittent Support ~ The support staff provides assistance in the classroom on 
a daily or every other day basis, as needed, to trouble shoot immediate challenges 
and/or to assist with surprise assignments or projects. Using this method does 
not require advance scheduling and is responsive to the individual needs of 
students and teachers. 

Peer Tutor or Teachers Assistant - While not replacing the need for friends, 
peer tutors and teachers' assistants provide support in a variety of ways. They 
may assist students in getting to and from class, carrying or remembering 
materials, taking notes, assisting others with completing assignments, facilitating 
communication, serving as role models for social interactions, as well as recording 
grades and attendance, photocopying materials, and filing student work in 
portfolios for the teacher. Peer tutors often receive elective credits for 
supporting students with disabilities while teachers assistants receive elective 
credit for assisting a teacher with the entire class. 

Natural Support - This type of support is provided by students who are 
enrolled in the class. Students often volunteer to "help each other out' by taking 
notes, recording homework assignments, working in pairs or triads on class 
activities, or reminding someone about expected classroom behavior. 
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Supplemental Supports ~ This type of support is provided by speech and 
language specialists , orientation/mobility specialists , and physical/occupational 
therapists , and counselors. They provide services to the student within the 
context of the general education classroom as well as consult with teachers 
throughout the school day. ,r * 



Keep in mind when determining support that the same support ; 
is not necessarily used in all situations for an individual student. 
A student who needs full-time support from a para professional 
for math class may use natural supports from peers for English 
and no additional support for art. And. student supports should 
not he determined by disability label. Instead, supports should 
be used when the instructional or social activity warrants the 
need for assistance. 



• Curriculum Accommodations and Modifications 

• i. v , i 



An accommodation is a change made to the teaching or testing prdceduhes in order to provide a 
student with access to information and to create an equal opportunity to' demonstrate knowledge 



and skills. 



Accommodations dd not change the instructional level, content} or performance criteria for meeting 
the standards. Examples of accommodations include enlarging the print providing oral versions of 
tests, and using calculators. ^ v " ' / 

A modification is a change in what a student is expected to learn and/or demonstrate. While a 
student may be working on modified course content, the subject area remains the same as the rest 
of the class. . ‘ : f • . , * • 



If the decision is made to modify the curriculum, it is done in a variety of ways, for a variety of 
reasons, with a variety of, outcdmes. Again, modifications vary according to the situation. Listed 
below are four modificdtion techniques: / 

Same ~ Only Less ~ the assignment remains the same except the number of 
items is reduced. The items selected should be representative areas of the 
curriculum. For example, a history test consists of multiple choice questions 
each with five possible answers. This test is modified for a specific student < 
and the number of possible answers is reduced to two. 
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Streamlining the Curriculum ~ the assignment is reduced in size, breadth, or 
focus to emphasize the key points, far example, in an English class, the 
students are required to produce a final essay on the theme "A \an and 
Machine. This assignment is modified for a specific student to involve a paper 
on the main points of the unit, one example from a book about the theme, and a 
list of books that address the theme. 

Same Ac tivity with I refused Objective - the assignment remains the same but 
additional components such as IEP objectives or skills identified on the Infused 
Skills Grid are incorporated (see page Z8). This is often done in conjunction 
with other adaptations and/or modifications to ensure that all IEP objectives 
are addressed, far example, a specific student has an IEP objective to answer 

yes/no questions using his eyes to locate the Words on a lap tray. In his 

World History class, the teacher and other students in the class remember to 
phrase questions in a yes/ no format so that this student can practice ■ this skill 
in a natural setting. 

C urriculum Overlapping - the assignment for one class may be completed in 
another class. Students may experience difficulty grasping the connections 

between the different classes. In addition, some students work slowly and • 
need additional time to complete assignments. This strategy is especially 
helpful for both of these situations, far example, in a word processing class, 
students can type assignments for other classes and submit them to the word 
processing teacher for the typing.grade and to the English teacher for the 
essay grade. - ^ A 

Deciding which technique to use depends on the type of assignment and the student. One 
assignment may only need to be reduced in size in order for the student to be successful, while 
another may incorporate infused objectives. All four techniques, as well as appropriate personal 
supports, should be considered for each situation. \ ' 



Keep in mind that curriculum does not always need to be 
modified - even when considering students with more significant 
disabilities. When general education teachers provide multrlevel 
instruction, adapting a lesson may not be necessary. 
Differentiating instruction allows the students a variety of ways 
to demonstrate knowledge while continuing to meet the 
standards and reguirements of the class. At other times, the 
curriculum can be made more accessible through accommodations. 
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© Instructional and Assistive Technology 



In recent years, technological advances have increased the access to information for all students. 
The use of instructional technology, ( e.g., computers, CD-'ROMS, multimedia equipment), has improved 
the way that students can both access resources and demonstrate their acquisition of knowledge. 
The use of assistive technology refers to any item, piece of equipment, or product system, whether 
acquired commercially off the shelf, modified, or customized, that is used to increase, maintain, or 
improve functional capabilities of individuals with disabilities. In order to participate in and respond 
to the general education curriculum, many students will use either or both of these technologies. 

The following examples highlight how technology supports inclusive education. 



Computer Access * A variety of adaptations, in the form of both hardware 
and software, have increased accessibility to computers for students with 
disabilities. Students often use larger print options, voice output, and additional 
software such as word prediction programs. 'Physical access to computer 
keyboards may be through a head pointer, a sip~and~puff switch, or specially- 
designed wrist rests. Many features are beginning to be included as standard 
features, allowing for "universal access.' Voice-activated computer programs 
are one example of a specialized accommodation that is now being used by the 
general population. j 

Low Tech Adaptations - Low-tech adaptations, or those that are more 
mechanical in nature, may be commercialized or customized. They can be as 
simple as using velcro, cardboard, and duct tape to design a stand, an extension, 
or a reacher for school supplies, or may be individually adapted, such as 
modifying a bicycle bag that can be attached to a walker. Other examples 
include: laptrays that are designed or adapted to place books and papers at 
adjustable angles for easier access, writing utensils that have built-up grips for 
students who have dexterity problems, and simple switches that can operate 
slide projectors or other media equipment. 

Hi gh Tech Adaptations - High tech adaptations are either electronically 
operated or computerized, and may include wheelchair# lifts, augmentative 
and/or alternative communication devices, and environmental control systems. 
Many of these adaptations provide students access to the school environment 
itself, and are typidally requested through the I E/P process, and funded through 
educational, medical, or individual insurance funding systems. 



Keep in mind an important consideration in identifying, accessing, and designing 
assistive technology equipment, devices, and services, is the use of a 
personrcentered planning process. One such model takes into consideration the 
following characteristics when matching the appropriate technology to individual 
needs: 1) Milieu (the environmental and psychosqcial setting): 2 ) “Personality (the 
individual's attitude and temperament): and 3) Technology (the characteristics of 
the assistive technology itself). 

Adapted from Scherer. AY (1996). Living in the state of stuck: How technology impacts the lives of people with 
disabilities (2 nd edl Cambridge. A \A: 3rookline 3ooks. 
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PLANNING- DOCUMENTS 



• infused Skills Grid 

Teachers use this planning matrix (included on page 39) to determine what, when, and where to 
teach specific skills. This form is a grid that shows how functional skills can naturally be infused 
into the daily routine of the student as he or she participates in the general education curriculum 
and school activities . Priority skills that the student needs to work on are listed across the top of 
the grid. These skills are generated by the IFP team and the family. Along the left-hand column 
are listed the general education activities of the student s day. A check mark is then placed in each 
box that indicates a time period in which the skill can naturally be addressed. For example, if the 
family interview revealed that the student needed to learn how to dress himself, then a check mark 
would be placed in the activity of P.F. — since this is a time period when the student will have a 
natural opportunity to work on this skill, t ;■ 

The point of this grid is to identify times throughout the day when the student can functionally 
apply the skills that are determined to be important by the IFP team. Since students with 
disabilities commonly have a difficult time generalizing concepts, it is more likely that they will learn 
the necessary skills when they are able to practice them in natural settings. In addition, it is 
important to note that skills can be taught and used several times during the day. For example, 
answering yes! no guestions (a skill) can be infused into many activities during the day. such as 
Fnglish class, lunch. PF. and social studies. 



In addition, to ensure that all skill needs are addressed during the school day. the Infused Skills Grid 
provides general education teachers information that is useful to them as they plan instruction. The 
Infused Skills Grid may help classroom teachers realize that they do not need to change the flow of 
their general education classrooms to meet IFP objectives for students with disabilities. Instead, 
many of these specific skills can be addressed within the flow of the regular classroom activities 
throughout the day. 
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• Student Profile 



The development of a complete prof ile of a student serves as another important tool (see page HI). 
The information in a student profile is collected from interviews with the student, family, previous 
teachers, peers, and others who know the student well and also from the Infused Skills Grid. 

General education teachers often find this one of the most useful pieces of inf ormation they receive 
from special education. This profile contains critical information needed to make instructional 
decisions for students including the following sections: . k . . , 

Specific Objectives for the Student : These are often taken from the I CP or 
Infused Skills Grid (see page 39) and written in accessible language for 
teachers. This section of the profile often changes with each class in order to 
address the specif ic course requirements , General education teachers should 
keep the student s targeted I CP goals clearly in mind when modifying or 
accommodating assignments. 

Areas Of Strength and Interest : This is critical information for engaging and 
tailoring successful learning activities for a student. This is highly useful 
information when designing projects or class activities. In addition, teachers 
often use the information in this section to make decisions about cooperative 
groups and partner activities. / ' M V < : ‘ . 

Successful Learning Strategies, Modifications, and Adaptations: This list is 
useful for describing the student* s learning style as well as successful 
curriculum modifications. This critical information can become a roadmap for 
teachers to follow in designing individual class assignments as well as group 
activities. 

Communication Strategies: This section describes any type of augmentative or 
alternative communication supports that have been developed. In addition to 
specific modes or methods of communication, such as Picture Communication 
Symbols or sign language, this section can include information about ways to 
engage the student in conversation and how the student initiates interactions. 

Positive Behavior Support Strategies: 3 ehavioral issues sometimes pose 
challenges. Positive behavioral support techniques are critical for teachers to 
identify so the student is treated with respect. In effect, this section should 
provide answers to two questions: " What does the student need to be 
successful at school ?" and ' How can supports be provided to the student to 
prevent challenging behaviors from happening?” 
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Grading and Assessment Accommodations : To be successful, students may 
require additional time on tests, large print oral versions of tests, or 
preferential seating. These strategies, often agreed upon during an 
meeting, should be recorded here. In addition, specific grading requirements 
should be .identified. These include collaborative grading (an average of the 
special and gerierql education teachers grades), notations to the transcripts 
regarding accommodations or modifications (if this is done), and competency 
tests that may be required. . > . 

Importa nt Health or Family Information: Health histories or other information 
from the family that is important for teachers to know can be recorded here. 

Especially important is information about seizures, allergies, sound or light 
sensitivity, or positioning for comfort and increased access to the environment. 

The student profile is a useful tool to assist teachers in deciding how assignments and activities can 
be adapted for a particular student and how that student can build upon personal experiences to 
learn new material. ^ . v 
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REAL STUDENTS. REAL LESSONS 

The risk of providing examples using specific students is that people come to think of the 
accommodation and modification process as a recipe. No recipe can ever exist for a given class or a 
given student since these processes are designed to tailor the learning activity within ;the context of 
each teacher s instructional style and the dynamics of that curricular unit. To reduce the risk of 
perceiving that there is one set of accommodations or modifications for any given student, we have 
provided Academic Unit Lesson ‘Plans in four subject areas for one student through the Student 
Profile and Infused Skills Grid. Following these subject area unit lesson plans are lists of additional 
modifications and accommodations that could be considered for a wider range of students. 

/■ ■ ' • • • ’ * , . 

The Academic Unit Lesson Plan is a tool that is developed jointly by the classroom teacher and the 
special education teacher who design supports for the particular content department or 
instructional team: 23y applying the information from the Student Prof He. the Infused Skills grid, and 
the standards and objectives for that teacher s particular unit, the teachers determine any 
modifications or accommodations .that need to be targeted for particular activities in this unit. As 
you will note, many activities and materials do not require modification for a student. The following 
figure describes the process: 



A Curricular Adaptation and Decision-Making Process (Figure Z) 




Adapted from: UdvarrSofner. A. (1995). A process for adapting curriculum in inclusive classrooms. In R. Villa & 
J. Thousand (Eds.). Creating an inclusive school (pp. 81-109). Alexandria , VA: ASCU. 
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In the next section you will meet Kelley, a high school sophomore who receives all of her special 
education supports and services in general education classes. At the conclusion of her 9th grade 
year, Kelley s I CP team identified a number of skills that needed to be addressed within her general 
education classes. You can find these on Kelley s Infused Skills Grid (page 28). Following the IEP 
meeting, a student prof ile about Kelley was completed for each of her classroom teachers. A sample 
for the English teacher follows the Infused Skills Grid (see page 29). During her sophomore year, 
Kelley took math, English, biology, world geography qnd 3 'D art. Sample academic units for her 
classes, including the adaptations and modifications required, follow Kel ley s Student Profile. 

As you will see, Kelley required a significant amount of support to be successful in her classes given 
her learning challenges. To ensure that Kelley accessed the academic content goals for each of her 
classes, varipus curricular accommodations and modifications, personal supports, and several forms of 
technology were used. To demonstrate that these units could also be accessed by other students 
with disabilities, the section ends with suggestions for additional accommodations and modifications . 
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(Example for student Kelley Olass) 



School Name 

(LeiAjtfOil 



Infused Skills Grid 



Student Name: Celle* C\locy> 

Age: )S J 

Grade: 

"Parent /Guardian: Pe^oeCCO. G i l(X t > t > Phone: 24 2»- 

Advocate Teacher: PV\ David VOftef 



Class Schedule: 

Slock. I : fNxtU 



Poom: 

U 



Sloet U &^lisU I 

"Sleek. Z: S\olo>^ \</> 

"Slock. */: \JorlA CyeOcjra.pU<^ \S<f> 

' Slock. S': Z'D /Vt \? 

Infused Skills 

///>// 

- / ,Jt € A A A 

* Asr/dt' 



Activities/ Subjects/ Environments 







fNrf\vod 


X. 






X. 


X 


X 








rtatU 


X. 


X. 


X. 


X. 


X 


X. 


X 


X. 




£*.<^1 \*l\ 


X. 




X. 


X. 


X. 


X 


X 


X 




S tOlOcfl 


X. 


X. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




LlMjdn, 








X 


X 


X. 


X. 






\JorlA CyeOtyex-pU^ 


X. 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Z'D A rt 


X. 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Depasture 








X 


X 


X. 


X 














































Family 

Check here if the infused skill Student 

has been identified by: 

Veers 

Q School 


X. 


X. 


X. 




X 


X 




X 










X 


X 




X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X. 


X. 




X 








X 
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(Example for student Kelley &lass) 



School Name 



(Lewtrod 



Student "Profile for English 



Celle*^ C4.0 15 > 5 > 



Student Name: 

Age: 

Grade: \<t> 

Parent /Guardian: Kte. V*.eheCOX Q.O.'?'? Phone: 
Advocate Teacher: Dcil/ld VorteT 



Class Schedule: 


Poom: 


"Slock. 1 : y\a.th 




B/oeb 2-: s^lih 




1 2,12, B/aeh Z: "Bi olocy\ 


i <t> 


B lock. */: [JOrlA GeOtyaph^ 


\S<t> 


B/d>eb S': Z-D A rt 


—12 



Skills addressed in this class 

hrrive to cla <?n. tu^e, bnn.ej weeAeA h^x.teria.l'? , return H/\ateriafe to lOaxtiOt^, a.'yL 
for Uelp, Ohta. in. Oj^A operate tape placer, av&Jer cO*s\preUerS\OtA. ofUe^t'iOi**, u/i th 
complete 'yer.ter.ee'> , operate *>pell check. Or. computer to check. u/Ork.. 



Areas of strength/ interest 

Celle^ i^> Verr^ helpful a*\A ho.'? a \Jell AeVelOpeA *>er.'>e of hu^yOr. She lOVeO w^i/s-ic 
(eOpeaaXlr^ cOUretr^). Celle^ lik.e^> tO be i n. the thlAAle Of 'yOcia.l 'yitUO.tiOi*.'? ! 



Successful learning strategies! modifications! adaptions needed 
Celle^ AOeT? best k/her. cjwer. Sln.cj/e'Step AireCtiOi*.'? OuaA Aewpr.'>tr<Xt\Or.'> . She Uses a 

computer Oj*A peer assistance to complete her assignments and ter?t*>. Celle^ Aoeb 
Jell in. <jrOUp '>\tuat\Or.'> and /ites to interact Jith her peer*?. Celle ^ si oj^t ceads hut 
prefer^ bOOkj^Or.'t ape for rtWel'?. She a.l'yQ needs sdW\ed>ne to tabe notes in. cla .'?'? . 



Communication strategies 

Celle<^ *>peoJL*> i k. *>Uort pUsf(\. t >e € > cx*\A tAuee^b re*s{\i*Ae)r> to tt>e *>e^tei\ce*>. SUe 13 
u/Ucxt cVi-T-Pi cult to OjaA tAuee&? re^\t\Ae)T> to 3pedJL *>lou/l<^. SUe fy<^ to 

po'\»J: Or to jet Uef po't^t a crOy>. SUe < k>e^ ] t u^uaA repeats j Uer>elf to tAjev! 

people. 



Positive behavior support strategies 

Celle^ can. becdw \e frustrate A J'tth en/i r Oru^er.ta. I c/^an^es. She rjeeA*? to be tOlA in. 
aAvou^ce Of ctxOn^eS in. the eryirOru^ert . Celle ^ Uses a dai/«^ p/anne/" (AOt^e in. 
picture*?) to assist her in. tindeicstandin^ the flOJ of her school da<^. 



Grading accommodations 

Celle w/taintains a portfolio of cO^pleteA UOrk., jhich is e\ra.lua.teA ofuarterl^ and at 
her l£? o^eetin^. Celler^ receive*? a cOlla.hOra.tiVe yaAe frO*^\ er.c^li'th teaxher and advo- 
cate teaxher for thi'? da.'?'? . 

Important family/health information 

Celle has? a v^pAerate hearii*.^ loy>. She needs to Ariifk. Jater recjulaxh^ Aue to her 
hi'ytOrt^ of Aeht^ArO-tiOt*. and is allergic to bees and «*^an.«^ p/ants. 

O 

-ERIC 
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(Example for student Kelley Glass) 



Academic Unit Lesson ’Plan 



School Name : 


Class : 


Unit. 


CLeiAjtral 


*\a.tb 


Data /Wa/«y>i^ Cd^ocpter % Stati3>ti<3 Cd* H) 



Student Name: Celle* Qott 
Age: )S 
Grade: ) (J) 

"Par ent/ Guardian: JLeheCCCX. G\lo&b Phone: SSS~\ZA&- 

Advocate Teacher. HV\ DaviA ^Oftef 
Classroom Teacher. Hte. SUSOM. 



Class Schedule: “Room: 

Slock l I : tAatU 2 , 2 , 

Sloct A. £nyli*U J iff- 

Slock. Z: S\ oltXfl \<t> 

Slock, «/: UorlA C^Oyaphi^ \s<£> 

Slock. S’: S'D A > ft I? 



Major standards, objectives and expectations tor the unit 

I. S tude^ts U\ ll interpret ouaA dr<x\J pictcxyaphs t Iuajz o^apUs, circle oj^A has (yaphs. 

2-. S tUdeiAtrs U/i // *^ea3U>re3 <>f central tei\deu^c\es . 

Z. Students u/i// USe fre^UeuKCv^ tabled for cjfCiphs ou\d (*s\eQJSUf eS Of c kx.td. 



Materials, books, media, worksheets, software, etc. 

). Bd>c)L'. Kdt^ve»*^dticd/ CLOiAjAject iOiajs *. A Bridge 
/^tcyebra. OuaA GseOt^etr^ 

L. Supplemental b/Ork*heet* 

Z. Computer' Clari* UcYfc3 Arau/mcj prOjram 
‘j. Vrimw^j source: ijall Street Journal 



to 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

L. Supplemental u/Ork*heet* frOm Ce*j 

to P 4 <yshra hook. 



Instructional arrangements. Time and opportunities for large group, small 
group. co~op group, learning centers, individual activities, nomclassroom 
instruction. Does it change day to day 1 Explain: 

I. " GfOdchef ' 03 Introduction tO the Utfit. A// Students CU'e asiced tO 
3ta*\J OjaA arrou^e themselves i*. Order Of their birthday, Uithout 
taOcjiASj Oikcd eia*j). p\fter the*j Cure i*\. Order , <xslc tUe*^ tO becyt*. 

*v^xLi^ prediction*? about 3tOti3tic3, e.cj., ho\J h^oa^ people have the 
sa t^ye birthdays, k/UicU t^^ontU*? have ^ost birthdays, etc. 

L. Larcje <yOUp instruction (Lffc ~ Z<£> Minutes) tO introduce concepts 
of data analysis and statistics 
Z. Cooperative learning for project u/Ort 

i. Student pairs for cOtSpletin^ \JOrLsUeetS 

S . Teacher! Student conferencing tO determine process and needs 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

A. Veer tut&f tO a**\*t u/i tU note 
tat incj 

<j. Complete mOAifieA tJOrk.*Ueet* 
(*tre<Xmli*eA tO fOcU* On ‘j kevj 
point* Of the tiA.it) Or UOrk.*heet 
frOm to A t^ehra hook. rather 
than ^ue*tiOn* from cla** tejct 



Projects, supplemental activities, and homework 
I. CyOUp project: *tuAent* Ml *U/Ve<^, create freyUencv^ 

tabled, cu«J <yapU the Aata for \ <£><£> re*pOn*e* to at lea*t 
four cfUe*tiOn* acyeeA upo *. hvj *mall <jrd>t ip OnA teacher 
A. StuAent* pre*ent results tO eta** UAjduk'tM interpretive 
*tate*^ent* ahOUt tyapU* 

Z. MOw^eU/dyL: UOrk*Ueet* On Q[ra.pU* a nA table* 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

I . Student k/ill Ai*tribute *urVevj tO A0 peer*. 
A. Student u*e* i nAe* car A*, *Ui tcUe* Or 
tape recorder* tO pre*ent information. 

Z. Student u/i tl complete Onlv^ tine table 
*ectiOn* Of U/Ork*Ueet*. 



Assessments) and final products. Summarize actual student performance 
(attach examples as appropriate ) on the reverse. 

I. Completion of cla** u/ork. OnA Uomek/Ork. . 

L. Chapter cjuitte* anA te*t. 

Z. Culminating project : pO*ter OmA pre*entat\On 

O 

ERIC 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

L. modified cjUi ttes OUAud tests to e*rfhasi?e 
the points Of Uvut 
Z . Ose Of Sh/itch^Opeccxted *nU Iti ~^ed i O 
techiAjOlOcjj for preset^tdtiOiA, 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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(Example for student Kelley Glass) 



Academic Unit Lesson Plan 



1 School Name: 

1 Central 


Class: 

SOph&nc&Ve 

£*j^l\sh 


Unit 

Kli Ce (XnA *en 









Student Name : Celled &/o35> 

Age: IS - 

Grade: | (£> 

Parent/Guardian: K5>. liebeCCCL Phone: SSS-\2A2r 

Advocate Teacher. Kir. David VGftef 
Classroom Teacher. Kli C. S<Xks\ t\OOf e 



Class Schedule: 

B/< 5 et I : 



Klc itU 

B lock. i-. £i*.cjl)'zk. 

B lode l: Bi OlO°fi 
B loci, i: UortA Ce&yapU^ 
B loci S’: 3 -D Art 



Poo m: 

m 

1 </> 

)$</) 

I? 



Major standards, objectives and expectations tor the unit 

I . StuAentS uAll evaluate the ir beliefs relateA tO prejudice a*A diirer^>it*j. 

L. Student u/ill leas*, about the pliof*t of the K/\i<jra*.t fa r^ u/Or\cer. 

Z. S tu^e*ir> U/Ul leas*, about the tinges Aur'my the Depression anA the fringe period in ijhich 
Ste\*becL <^i<^ his iJritin^. 



Materials, books, media, worksheets, software, etc. 

I. E^Opy Of the short stOry The Circuit ' by franciscO 3 i*^ene% 
COp'j Of the nOVel Of Klice a*A V\en by Sohn Stei*.hecL 
l Worksheets for each Of the sip chapters 
\)iAeO Of five bOOk Of Kice {X*A *\en 
Uic \eO camera 



2 -. 

1 . 

i- 

s. 

G. 

?. 

3 . 



* J A*V' ?Oens\ tO Use U\ th "TUe Circuit'' 

"Ope* Ki^vd" u/Orksheet (see activity UnAer VrOjecfs) 
Circle Of frienAs worksheet (see activity) UnAer Projects) 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

I. PuAiOtapeftape recorder Of five short s tor y 
'’live Circuit ' 

2 -. Audiotape / tape recorder Of the nOVel 
Of Kice a*A *\en 

l . Me format chapter stbi^ixry u/Orksheets a*A 
cO*nprehensiOn c^uestiOnS Usi^ OUtl\*e*> t 
pictures, Or t y*sfnO format 



Instructional arrangements. Time and opportunities for large group, small 
group, co-op group, learning centers, individual activities, non~classroom 
instruction. Does it change day to day? Explain: 

I . Lascje cjrtfup ]*<>truct\0*. for intrOAuctiOn Of the ti^e period, 
Stei^bect, five Depre^id>*v a*A K^i^rcu^t far^\ \JOrkers; Use of Ope*. iny 
ojUestiOn in Socratic diatexjUe fOr*^xt. /Wi I v*y brother ] s keeper 7 
2~. S H^a/I croups for "I A*V' poe for "The Circuit'' 

Z. Student pair^ to complete u/Orksheets 

*f. Lascje yrOup presentation for trial for LeOrye (uf\ th ever * j stuAent 
having a past i*. the trial) 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

I . Veer tailed notes in class; 
StuAent t*pes notes On 
cOt^puter for both 



Projects, supplemental activities, and homework 
I. Class complete? chapter u/Orksheets 

h. " J A*V' pOe*n O*. < bhort ^ tOr ^ '’live Circuit'' StiAe*tr? complete OUtl\*e Of 
pOe*s\ format that i*cluA?> <ie^cripti/e pUra^e^, parallel structure \J\th\* [\*e t ? i 
a*A obstructive thi*k/i*j^ 

Z. Si^iJtateA trial Of heOr^e for Lilli^ Le**. ie 

i- McPk neu/OrL. rehearse roles i*. trial, sO*nte reaAi*cj of vvO/el at Lvb\e 

S . Jllustratio* of vocabulary \JOrAs 

G. " Ope*. Kli^J'' actiwit^: StuAe*tS fill i* thoughts frO*n the perspective Of 
Specified characters 

T. Circle Of Prie»/u& activity. stuAe*ts complete circular Si a^jra*^ tO ic^e^ti-T*^ 
their relationships iJith family a*S frienSs ; students complete similar eiia<jraM^ 
for Lennie's character CfrO»s\ Of Kice a*S Ke»^) 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 
I. MefOr*iXtteA UOrLsheetS cO*npleteA On 
the computer u/ith the peer tutor. 

Live options for responses for 
abpletincj pOe»n (Z choices for each 
line Of the pOe»n) 

Listen tO audiotape OnSfor family 
k y\e*^bers re aA bOOL . 

*j. Mehearse part in play u/ith picture 
cue car As. 

G. {JOrA bank. tO USe for cOvspletincj 
* Open Ki^vJ'' actiwttj 



2 -. 






Assessments) and final products. Summarize actual student performance 
(attach examples as appropriate) on the reverse. 

I. Trial presentation! viAeOtapeA 
h . Ok^jectire test 
Evaluative essay 



LerJc 



2Z 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 
2 -. Test reaA Orally tO stuAent b^ peer tutor. Choices 
for a nsw/ers are li*s[iteA in nU*s\ber . 

Z. tJifiv a^i^tOMXe frO*s \ peer , c^Wplete the essay 
Outline usincj cO*npUter. Create a pictorial collate tO 
represent the theses Of each Section Of the Outline. 



3 / 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



(Example -for student Kelley Glass ) 



Academic Unit Lesson "Plan 



School Name: 


Class: 


Unit: 


(LeKtrod 




TUe Cell 



Student Name: Celle* Cflc 
Age: )S J 

Grade: 1 0 

Parent/ Guardian: HLebeCCO. C»/a55 Phone: 2-12- 

Advocate Teacher. hV. David Vortef 
Classroom Teacher. 3UCuCltO. hOUdhe 



Class Schedule: 

Zloct I : Katk 



ZlOck. h: Stylish 
ZlOcL Z: Z\olo<^y 
Zloct i- \JorlA CeGofO. phy 
ZlOct S: 3 'D /Vt 



‘Room: 

VL- 

»0 
i s<t> 
i? 



Ma^or standards, objectives and expectations tor the unit 

I. S tu^e*jf> Uill iMA&r>t(Xi*A the structure OuaA ftMOtiO*. of ti\e ce//. 

2-. S tU^eiAjtb Uill \Ae*.t\fy the past*? Of the cell. 

Z. S tu£e*jr> Util \Ae*.t\fy hoU celb are OrcpuA. \-%e& iw. Itrcellulas &apuA.\ t s*sf>. 



Materials, books, media, worksheets, software, etc. 

I. %OCL: V\D£efK Bi DlOcjy 

2r. SAuaxtiOtAjxl Videotape*? /'elate A tO chapter cOKteKtS 
Z. Art SUppl ies for Cell projects 
i. Chapter \JOr\jheeVy 

5 . Trit^rxry source: Science article Ok the cell 

G. LOcal bi OlOcft professor tO current research Ok cells 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

I . OrAer te/ctbook. frOt^\ publisher Ok 
cassette. 

i. tAoAify i JOrLsheets to e^phas 's%e Ley 
pd\Kts Of chapters. 

S’. TLecOrA science s*^cya%\Ke article Ok 
auAio tape. 



Instructional arrangements. Time and opportunities for large group, small 
group. co-op group, learning centers, individual activities, non-classroom 
instruction. Does it change day to day? Explain: 

I. Larye yrcap l^strUctiO*. Ut tU OvecheaAs tO UtrOAUce the cell 
f. SUall i yOUps to complete /ate, VOrLsheets, Uu*A w^a. p, Ot*J 
chapter re/ieV 

Z. T \JO cell labs Uill be cOi>*pleteA ua. parttAers (Om-IOia. 

2 -Zell'O) 

*j. Ji\Ai\nAuixl t\t*s\e to complete lllustrateA vocabulary 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

). (LOpy of teacher's OVerheaA 
trOKSpareKC i es oj\\feK to stuAeKt 
I . Veer taLeS KOte S OkA hia^liqjhtS 
Ley pOiKtS; StuAeKt t^>es Ok tO 

computer for both 
h. (he of "HeaA, \fJrite, pair , 
share ' strateo^ (see AescriptiOK Ok 
pa^e \ 7 f) as chapter r&/\e\J 



Projects, supplemental activities, and homework 


Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 


1. I^Ot^eU/Orh. CjOvurplete VOcabulary> br\K°j \ k 3 ell~D 


1 . i^acjoaltAje pictures to Illustrate the 


cell fooA i te*s\S 


H^eatA.liA.cj of vocabulary VOrAs 


h. 1 DesicjK a cell ' okA * Tarts Of the cell * 


Z. Lab Vrlte-up sheet complete A Uth peer 


cjroup projects % preseKtatiOKS 


usliA.y cO**puter graphics 2 * \llustrat\OiA.s to 


Z. \Jrite~up for each cO^\pleteA lab u/i th illustratiOKS 


supplet^ve^-t Vrlte'Up 



Assessments) and final products. Summarize actual student performance 
(attach examples as appropriate) on the reverse. 

I. A^AA i UustrateA vocabulary \JOrAs to class portfolio 
h. CMlt*f\Kat'\KCj activity: " f)esicjK a cell ' OuaA "Tarty 
Of the Cell ' projects 
Z. Chapter test 

O 

ERIC 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

Z. CUa.pt er test reaA Orally UitU 
aAAltiO*al t It^e «^il Sen., reAUcUy the iajUm^ bef 
Of options for multiple choice yieSt\OiA.S 
to focus OiA. w^cxj or c0^ceptr>, cuaA proAA- 
ua.cj option for 'Uort oaA.’sUer cjUe^tlO***. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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(Example for student Kelley Glass) 



Academic Unit Lesson “Plan 



School Name 

CLei^tfO.1 



c '°avu 

&e<3yq.pkt^ 



Unif: IvLtefiAXki # £^±ef§AXxi (rOfCe!^ "H/vClt 

Shape the Earth 



Student Name: Celley Glofb’b 
Age: )S 

Grade : j ^ 

Parent/Guardian: K*. HeheCCO. CJa.y* Phone: SSS-\Ul~ 
Advocate Teacher. H<r. Daviti ?Oft&r 
Classroom Teacher. Kte. %Db'lvC?OtA. 



Class Schedule: 

Zl&ck I : V\a.th 

ZlOck 2-: Si^yii^h 
"Block 3: Z\olo<jy 
B/<5ck. •j: iJorlA heO yraphy 
B/Och S’: 3-D Art 



“Room: 

m 

\<t> 

\s<t> 

n 



Major standards, objectives and expectations for the unit 

I. StuAe*.t$ h/ill describe the \*.tefrjxl OjaA eptefrjxl structure Of the earth. 

2-. StuAe*.r> u/i It explain hoy force*, \^\Ae a«J OUt*>\Ae the earth create OjaJ chav^qe lou+A for^o. 
3. StuAewjtt yill UM^nOriZe the m-iCUm. \Aeor> of plate tectonic theOfy. 

i. SttlAenttt yill \Aet^t\fy oj^A AePu^e the procerrseo that break. AOM a. the 'surface of the earth. 



Materials, books, media, worksheets, software, etc. 

I. B OOk: \JOrlA heOyaphy 

2^. SoftVase/CD, la'ser cii^cv. 3D A tla.'z,, Molca^Oe*. 
Z. \J\AeO : earthquakes at\A \)olcat*jOes 
i- Uorksheets (Ot*. plate tectonics, earthquakes, 
vocabulary, yeather % er&stOvC) 

SliAes OwtA CVerheaAs 

'fin*narty source. Matidwa./ heQcyaphic ^ofitzitAe 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

I. Zook chapters c*l auAiotape 
t- tXoAWteA yorksheets to emphasize 
key concepts Of Ui*.itS 



Instructional arrangements. Time and opportuniti 



FKi Tur 



iur yts gr uup. 



group, co-op group, learning centers, individual activities, nomclassroom 
instruction. Does it change day to day? Explain: 

). Interactive leSSOnS in centers usinc* variOifr tx^eAia Computer, laser 
Aisc, sliAes) 

l*. {Jt^ole class reaAinq of Chapter L; use of HeaA, U>i te, ?air> 
Share strate^ 

Z. StuAent pain* to complete vocabulary u/OrLsheets 
i- Cooperative <youps to complete topic \JOrtsheets (One topic per 
<Y&u?) 



) . VreAeteri^ineA rotation scheAule 
to ease transition frO*n One center 
tO nepct 



Projects, supplemental activities, and homework 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 



I. CrOssUOrA puttie of vocabulary UOrAs 
2-. Creating a Visual cyuiAe to yeOcyraphy ter^s: incluAes 

tef*sij Aef\nitiOn } illustration 

Z. Culminating activity: ^Itr^eAia presentation 



). \JorA ba* Jl cxnAfor first letter 
can be prOinAeA. 

2-. Li*fit the number Of ter*s\S; Use 
pictures anA sentence strips. 

Z. Ihe general eAucatiOn teacher 
targets the project anA assists \JitU 



topic Selection. 



Assessments) and final products. Summarize, actual student performance 
(attach examples as appropriate) on the reverse. 

I. SliAe ojUte sliAes relateA to topic areas 

Of Unit) 

2-. Chapter test 




34 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 

I. StuAent answers questions about every thirA 
sliAe , to allOu/ ti*ne for processing anA u/ritin<q 
Chapter test reaA Orally \JitU aAAitiOnal 
tit^\e «ji Ven, reAuciny the number Of Options for 
c^ultiple choice Questions, anA prOViAinq Options 
for short ounsu/er questions. 



33 




‘ Projects , Supplemental Activities, and Homework 



• Assign smaller quantities ot work. 

• I "Relate problems to reahlite situations. 

• Highlight problems to be completed. 

• 1 'Read problems and equations aloud. 

• Allow more time for completion. 

• “Provide study questions prior to an assignment. 

• Encourage oral contributions. 

• Assign concept maps. 

• Provide sample sentences for the student to use as models. 

• Dictate report to a partner who writes it out or type it on a computer. 

® Assign homework partners. 

• Assign group projects to illustrate a story setting, i.e. collages, dioramas. 

• Substitute projects for written assignments or reports. 

• Use complementary software or adapted computer hardware. 

• Organize pictures instead of words into categories. 

® Have student survey other students using targeted questions on the topic. 

Q 

3t> 
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More Accommodations & Modifications for 
Diverse Student Needs 



Instructional Arrangements and In-Class Activities 

• Break down new skills in small steps. 

• Simplify instruction by demonstrating and guiding learning one step at a time. 

• “Role ploy historical events. 

• Underline or highlight important words and phrases. 

• Crroup students into pairs, threes, fours, etc., for different assignments and activities. 

• Pair students with different and complementary skill levels. 

• Pick key words from story to read on each page. 

• Turn pages in book while others read. 

• Rewrite stories into easy to read books by condensing a chapter to one paragraph. 

• Have the student complete sentences supplied by the teacher orally or in writing. 

• Supply incomplete sentences for student to fill in appropriate words or phrases. 

• Engage students in read, write, pair, share activities using modifications. 

• Use hands-on activities. 

• Color code important words or phrases. 




Assessment and Final Products 

• Underline or highlight test directions. 

• Read word problems aloud to the student. 

• Re~word problems using simpler language. 

• Underline key words. 

• Space the problems farther apart on the page 

• Reduce the number of questions by selecting 
representative items. 

• Rermit oral responses. 

• Rut choices for answers on index cards. 

• Use the sentence or paragraph as a unit of composition rather than an essay. 

• Allow oral responses to tests using a tape recorder. 

® Use photographs in oral presentations to the class. 

• Re~word test questions in easier terms. 

• Use true/ false, matching, or multiple choice tests. 

• Assign final group projects with each student responsible for specific roles. 

• Encourage use of other media for final products, e.g„ video, audio, photos, 

drawings, performances, etc. 

d 






CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 



Continuity. Sharing What You've Learned 

How do teachers, families, and other school personnel work together to establish and maintain 
continuity for students who face a variety of changes every year: from one grade level to the next, 
from one school to another, and from one support team to another ? With every transition, a new 
composition of teachers, paraprofessionals, related service providers (e.g„ OT/PT, speech/ language 
specialist, nurse, etc), and peers too often start over in learning how to provide the most 
appropriate supports for a student — particularly for those with the most significant disabilities . 
Trial and error takes precious time away from addressing new goals. Although cumulative records 
accompany students, sometimes the most essential information learned by previous teams does not 
transfer easily into documents. Challenges that were once overcome are often faced again. If the 
new team does not know the student, the student flounders, parents become upset, and people on 
the new team sometimes begin questioning why this student is included in their classroom or in their 
school. Genera I education teachers frequently report frustrations when they perceive that they 
are expected to know how to teach or support a student, but feel that they lack experience, 
information, and/or training. This is more obvious at the secondary level, when students have 
different teachers for every class, and often have different support staff throughout the day. 
Without proactive planning and effective communication, students become vulnerable. The 
intentional transfer of knowledge, information, and support is critical to prevent reactive situations 
from occurring. 

Portfolio : Keeping Track of What You've Learned 

Collecting the information outlined in this book, especially in the "tools" section is one way to ensure 
that continuity is addressed. We suggest that each student maintain a portfolio for school success. 
Entries in this portfolio could include: 

1. Descriptions of the student that are positive, including a student profile 
describing the students' strengths, interests, favorite activities, IEP goals or 
learning priorities for the year, as well as other unique information that 
classroom teachers need to know, such as successful communication strategies. 

Z. Behavior supports that work, a description of situations to avoid or ways to 
structure situations to eliminate behavior challenges for the student. Methods 
that the student uses to make his or her wants and needs known are 
important considerations as well. 

3. Ways to involve the student in different classroom activities across subject 
areas (eg., math, English, science) and instructional strategies (e.g., small group 
work, lectures, individual work) and descriptions of how projects and 
assignments are modified or adapted so that the student can be successful 
(including the original assignment for reference). 




H. Names of friends and other individuals with whom the student has a 
relationship to schedule classes with for the next year. A list of tasks that 
paraprofessionals, peer tutors, and other students in the class complete is also 
helpful in planning support for future classes. Also, tips on involving the 
student with his or her peers are important to capture. 
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5. Unique environmental arrangements that help support the student i.e„ 
seating and positioning needs , personal care details . noise level tolerance, and 
climate comfort levels. This can also include any equipment, communication 
devices, or other assistive technology that a student uses . and how its 
accessed, used, stored, transferred, etc. as well as the names of resource 
people in this area. 

Try not to fall in the trap of forgettihg to document when you re successful. A lost often when 
students are doing well in school, no one writes dowh the things that are happening as the supports 
become second nature. Teople assume that the things that they have discovered to work will 
continue. These are often the critical details that families and IE.T teams assume will be in place 
the next year. > . \ ’ • \ •, ; -is; '• } ■ 



Articulating what does work in a portfolio can be a very important step in ensuring that the 
student will be successful in the long run. T2>eing deliberate about transition can go a long way to 
maintain the success of the student, the ICP team, and the school as] new, practices in ways of 
educating students are being implemented. Tapping the, knowledge, experience and expertise of 
people who know and support the student well is a great use ot a valuable Resource. 

As we are sure you know , this book is about beginnings, not endings . The processes and tools outlined in 
this book are to help teachers and families develop individualized supports for students with disabilities in 
general education classrooms. The strategies you develop will rot only assist you. but will likely be a 
great starting point for support, accommodations, and modifications for years to come. 
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3lank Forms 



The blank forms that follow can be Used like those sample forms 
which are filled in for you as a suggestion on pages 28~33. 

These may be reproduced as templates and used as blank paper 
forms. . ,.v v ■' 
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School Name 


Infused Skills Grid 










Student Name: 

Ag e: 

Grade: 

Parent/Guardian: 
Advocate Teacher: 


Class Schedule: 

Phone: 

Phone: 


Poom: 




Infusmd Skills 
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Academic Unit Lesson "Plan 



School Name 


Class: 


Unit 








Student Name : 

Age: 

Grade: 

Parent / Guardian : 
Advocate Teacher. 
Classroom Teacher: 




Phone : 


Class Schedule: 


Poom: 



Major standards , objectives and expectations for the unit 



Materials, books, media, worksheets, software, etc. 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 



Instructional arrangements. Time and opportunities for large group, small 
group. co~op group, learning centers, individual activities. non~classroom 
instruction Does it change day to day ? Explain : 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 



Projects , supplemental activities, and homework 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 



Assessments) and final products. Summarize actual student performance 
( attach examples as appropriate) on the reverse. 



Items requiring adaptations and/or modifications 
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DECIDING WHAT TO TEACH 
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